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GLIMPSES OF ROMAN LIFE AS IT IS REVEALED TO US 
IN THE LITERATURE 1 



By Charles Christopher Mierow 
Colorado College 



Latin, as you all know, is a dead language: 

All the people dead who spoke it, 
All the people dead who wrote it, 
All the people die who learn it, 
Blessed death: they earn it! 

But there are degrees, even of deadness. Old Marley (of 
blessed memory) was as dead as a doornail. Latin has rather 
suffered a sea-change into something rich and strange. Its bones 
have been made into the coral of the Romance languages. It is as 
dead as the English of Alfred or of Chaucer, and it is as much alive 
as is our mother-tongue — though to be sure it has changed its name 
and grown younger. Roumanian, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
French — these are some of the guises in which it masquerades 
today: living, growing, changing, modern languages, but still 90 
per cent Latin. What of the speech of the old Romans : of Terence 
and of Cicero, of Caesar and of Pliny ? That tongue is as dead as 
we choose to make it. The effect that Latin had has in molding 
our own language and literature is only one of the many ways in 
which we still feel the living presence of the city on the Tiber. 

But how real to you are the men and women of Caesar's day ? 
Do you look upon them as mere historical personages, or as crea- 
tures of flesh and blood like yourselves, human beings who were born, 
and lived, and loved, and suffered, and died? Do the official 
motion pictures of "The Battle on the Somme" and other great 
struggles of the present war bring to your minds the thousands 
upon thousands — Gauls and Romans alike — who perished on these 
same plains twenty centuries ago ? Perhaps the commentaries on 

1 Read before the Classical Section of the Colorado Education Association at the 
annual meeting in Denver, November 1, 191 7. 
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the Gallic War would take on a new meaning if we were to take 
down the dusty volume from the shelf some afternoon and read 
again the story of those far-distant campaigns. Read it as history, 
and with an eye to the human side of it: the Roman soldiers on 
the night before the battle engaged in drawing up their wills (I. 39) ; 
the brave standard-bearer who leaped from his ship into the waves 
that dash against the coast of Britain crying (IV. 25): "Jump, 
comrades, unless you want your flag to fall into the enemy's hands; 
I at least will do my duty to my country and my commander"; 
read again of the 368,000 Helvetians who set out from their own 
land looking for a place in the sun, only to come back — 1 10,000 of 
them — to dwell again in their own land with room enough and to 
spare. It is a great story, and one no longer appreciated as it 

deserves: 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world: now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

It is, after all, this personal element in history that makes the 
events of past ages seem real to us today. "One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin," and when Suetonius, the biographer 
of the twelve Caesars, tells us that the great Julius had dark and 
flashing eyes, and that of all the honors decreed him by the senate 
there was none he appreciated more than the privilege of always 
wearing a laurel wreath — because it concealed his baldness — when 
we read incidents like these the great men of Rome take on new life 
and interest; they become almost human! 

Latin will mean much more to our pupils if we give them at 
least occasional glimpses of Roman life as it is revealed to us in the 
literature. I do not mean any definite and orderly treatment of 
the subject, although that method has its advantages. One of our 
illustrious predecessors, the great teacher Quntilliian, "starts the 
orator at his cradle and finishes him up " ; that is, he gives a detailed 
account of the early training, education, and proper reading of one 
who wishes to qualify as an orator. In like manner it would be 
quite possible for us to take a hypothetical Roman youth, and pro- 
ceeding from the day of his birth we might supervise his childish 
games, order his education for him, marry him off to some rich and 
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noble maiden, start him gloriously on an honorable career, and 
finally kill him off — by poison or otherwise — in order to be interested 
spectators at the funeral and read the inscription on his tomb. 
Such literary crimes have been perpetrated heretofore. There 
is a very valuable book, entitled Gallus, which does this very thing. 
But there is, after all, a certain artificiality about this method 
of presentation, and, moreover, the tendency is to stress points of 
difference, to bring out the typical customs of the Ciceronian or of 
the Augustan age, the passing fashions of a day, and thereby to 
obscure the fundamental sameness of life then as now. If we would 
really know our Roman friends of those bygone years, let us 
casually look in upon them and see how they spend their time when 
free from official duties. 

Fortunately a number of them have given us glimpses of them- 
selves that are very enlightening. We shall let them speak for 
themselves as far as possible. I have often felt that it is unfor- 
tunate that some of the Letters of Pliny are not part of the ordinary 
high-school course in Latin, for Pliny is an extremely likable person 
in spite of his rather pompous manner and the high regard in which 
he held himself and his own attainments. His letters are a great 
fund of information, not only on the life of his time, but on the 
likes and dislikes of a Roman gentleman of the Empire, his idio- 
syncracies, and his avocations. He says (IX. 36) : 

You ask me how I spend my time in summer on my Tuscan estate. I get 
up when I please, usually at about sunrise, often before, rarely later; the win- 
dows remain closed. For I am remarkably safeguarded by the silence and 
darkness from the things which distract, and being left free and to myself I do 
not follow my eyes with my mind, but my mind with my eyes, which behold 
the same things as the mind does whenever they do not see other things. [That 
is, Pliny is more able to visualize his thoughts when his attention is not dis- 
tracted by the passing sights of the out-of-door world.] I think, if I have any 
work on hand, and I think as though I were actually writing and making cor- 
rections, now more, now less, according to the relative difficulty or ease of com- 
position and memory. I call my secretary and, admitting the daylight, dictate 
what I have composed: he goes away, is again recalled, and again dismissed. 
At ten or eleven o'clock (for the time is not definitely mapped out) I betake 
myself, according to the weather, either to the garden or to my covered portico 
and think and dictate further. I get into my carriage. There, too, I do 
exactly as when walking or lying down. For my concentration of mind is 
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strengthened by the change, and continues. I sleep a little, then walk; pres- 
ently I read a Greek or Latin speech clearly and with expression, not so much 
for the sake of my voice as of my digestion; yet my voice, too, is strengthened. 
I walk again, am anointed, exercise, bathe. While I dine, if I am with my wife 
or only a few friends, a book is read. After dinner there is a recitation or 
music. Then I walk with my friends, among whom there are men of learning. 
And so the evening is spent in varied conversation and, however long the day, 
it is quickly laid to rest. Sometimes there are certain changes in this order of 
things. For, if I have slept or walked a long time I do not take a carriage ride 
after dining and reading, but ride on horseback, which takes less time, as it is 
swifter. My friends from the near-by towns come in and claim part of the 
day for themselves, and sometimes when I am tired they come with a timely 
interruption. Occasionally I hunt, but not without my notebook, so that, 
although I may have caught nothing, I may still bring something back. My 
tenants are given — as it seems to them — not enough time, and their rustic 
complaints give greater zest to my literary work and my duties in the city. 
Farewell. 

Pliny, you see, was consciously imitating the life of his strenu- 
ous uncle, of whose tireless activity he gives us an interesting account 
in another letter (III. 5). This is scarcely to be taken, then, as a 
typical Roman's day. It is the way a conscientious literary man 
of the Empire spent his time in the country during the summer 
vacation. Pliny was a lawyer, you remember, and his professional 
duties kept him busy when the courts were in session. His wife, 
Calpurnia, was devoted to her husband and took a deep interest 
in his work. In IV. 19 Pliny says: 

She has my books, reads them repeatedly, even learns them by heart. 
What anxiety she feels when I am about to speak in court ; what joy when I 
have spoken! She appoints persons to tell her what assent, what applause, I 
have aroused; what result I have obtained in the case. Whenever I give a 
public reading she sits near by behind a curtain and drinks in my praises with 
eager ears. She sings my poems and even sets them to music herself, with 
no artist to instruct her but love — which is the best teacher. 

Calpurnia's devotion seems to have been appreciated and 
reciprocated, as witness the following love-letter written in the 
first century a.d. (VII. 5) : 

Gaius Plinius to his Calpurnia, Greeting: 

It is remarkable how much I miss you. The reason is first of all our love; 
then, too, the fact that we have not been accustomed to be separated. That 
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is why I lie awake a great part of the night thinking of you. That is why, in 
the daytime, at the hours when I was accustomed to go to see you, my feet 
lead me of their own accord — as is most truthfully said — to your room; why 
I finally leave your empty threshold sick at heart and sorrowful, like one shut 
out. The only time free from this misery is that at which I am being worn out 
in the Forum in the lawsuits of my friends. Consider what my life is, you who 
are its rest in labor, its solace in anxiety and care. Farewell. 

Pliny was a man to whom the excitement and bustle of the city 
were distasteful. His culture and refinement enabled him to find 
the truest delight in the seclusion of his country estates, where his 
books, the beauty of natural surroundings, and pleasant intercourse 
with his friends were a constant source of deep satisfaction. Doubt- 
less there were many others in his own time and in preceding ages 
whose tastes were in accord with his. In one of his letters (I. 9) 
Pliny comments on the contrast between city and country life: 

It is strange what a good account we can give, or think we can give, of each 
separate day spent in the city, whereas in the case of several successive days 
this is impossible. For if you ask someone, "What have you done today ? " he 
may reply: "I was present at a coming of age, I have attended a betrothal or 
a wedding, so and so asked me to witness his will, such an one to support him 
in court, and yet another to give him advice." Now on the day that you did 
these things they seemed necessary; but if you recall having done them every 
day they seem insignificant, and much more so when you have withdrawn into 
the country. For then the thought comes to one, "How many days I have 
wasted, and on what trivial matters!" That is what happens to me on my 
Laurentine estate, whenever I either write or read something, or even attend 
to my physical comfort, for by care of the body the mind is sustained. I hear 
nothing which I am sorry I heard, say nothing I regret having said. Nobody 
in my presence slanders anyone. I rebuke no one, except myself for writing 
poorly. I am troubled by no hope or fear, I am disquieted by no gossip; I 
speak only to myself and my books. O how real and genuine a life ; how charm- 
ing and honorable a leisure, almost more delightful than any manner of work! 
O sea, O shore, true and secret home of the Muses, how many thoughts you 
inspire, how many you dictate! Accordingly, do you too forsake that uproar, 
that useless rushing to and fro, these very foolish labors, as soon as you pos- 
sibly can, and give yourself over to study or to leisure. For — as our friend 
Atilius has remarked very profoundly and at the same time wittily — it is a 
great deal better to have nothing to do than to be busy doing nothing. Farewell. 

This happy, sheltered life of ease stands out in sharp contrast 
to the bitterness and hardship that fell to the lot of another literary 
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man reared like Pliny in wealth and luxury, the poet Ovid. He is, 
however, a man of far different temperament. His early years in 
Rome had been spent in the whirl of excitement and pleasure of 
court life under Augustus. To him the world's capital was the 
only place in which it was worth while to live. Try to picture, if 
you can, the despair that must have fallen upon him during those 
last years of his life, when at the age of fifty he was banished to the 
Thracian wilds alone and friendless: "If any one there still remem- 
bers Naso who was taken from your midst," he writes from exile 
(Tristia III. 10), "and my name without me still survives in the 
City, let him know that I live in the midst of barbarians under stars 
that never set in the ocean." Not only the loss of his friends and 
all that he held dear but the actual physical contrast between 
the magnificence of Rome and the hideousness of his primitive 
surroundings on the desolate shores of the Black Sea profoundly 
affected the poet's sensitive nature. Naturally his depression was 
greater in times of sickness. Here is an extract from one of his 
mournful letters to his wife (Tristia III. 3) : 

If perhaps you wonder why this letter is written by another's hand, I am 
sick; sick on the farthest shores of an unknown world, and almost without hope 
of recovery. What do you suppose are my feelings as I lie in this dread country 
among the Sarmatians and the Getae? I cannot endure the climate, I am 
not used to the water, and the land itself somehow does not please me. There 
is no house here and no food that is suitable for a sick man; none to relieve my 
sufferings by Apollo's art, none to console me, no friend to beguile with stories 
the slowly passing days. Exhausted, I he amid the farthest peoples and 
places, and in my illness there appears before me all that I have lost. And 
while everything comes to my thoughts, yet you, my wife, outweigh all the 
rest, and hold more than a place in my heart. I speak to you though you are 
absent; it is you alone whom my voice names. No night and no day comes 
without you. They even say that in my delirium it was ever your name that 
was on my lips. Were I to he at the point of death, my tongue pressing against 
the roof of my mouth and scarcely to be revived by a drop of wine, let someone 
but announce that my wife had come, and I should arise; the hope of you would 
be a source of new strength. 

Cicero, too, was banished from Rome, you remember, but he 
was fortunate enough to be recalled after an absence of a year 
and a half (March 58 — September 57 B.C.). Here is his well- 
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known account of one of the happiest days of his life (Ad Atticum 
IV. i): 

I reached Brundisium on the fifth of August. There was my little Tullia 
to meet me on her birthday, which happened to be also the anniversary of the 
founding of the colony of Brundisium and of your near-by Temple of Safety. 
The coincidence was noticed by the crowd and celebrated with the heartiest 
congratulations of the people of Brundisium. On the eighth of August I 
learned from a letter of Quintus' that the bill had been passed in the comilia 
centuriata with unusual interest on the part of men from all Italy. After that 
I set out on my way, so honored by the worthy citizens of Brundisium that 
delegates came to me from all sides with congratulations. My entry into the 
city was such that no man of any station known to my name-slave failed to 
meet me, except those enemies who could not conceal or deny the fact that 
they were my enemies. When I had come to the Porta Capena, the steps of 
the temples were crowded from top to bottom with the people, and when their 
congratulations had been made known to us by the greatest applause, a like 
throng and demonstration accompanied me to the Capitol, and in the Forum 
and the Capitol itself there was an enormous gathering of people. 

There was a shortage of grain at the time when Cicero returned 
to Rome, and it seemed expedient to appoint a food dictator. There 
is a strangely modern sound to Cicero's account of what was done 
(Ad AH. IV. i) : The consuls proposed a law whereby Pompey was 
to be given entire control over the grain supply of the whole world 
for five years. 

Graphic pictures of the Roman populace in holiday attire may 
also be found in the extant literature. The Italian prototype of 
our World's Series baseball games may perhaps be discovered in 
the enormous crowds that flocked to the Circus Maximus seventeen 
centuries ago. Ovid gives a poetic account of some races to which 
he took a young lady (Amores III. 2) and intersperses his descrip- 
tion of the proceedings with remarks addressed to his neighbors in 
the bleachers: "You there on the right, whoever you are, have 
pity on the girl, she is being crushed by your pushing. Yes, and 
you too who sit behind us, draw your legs back if you have any 
politeness at all; don't push your hard knees into my back!" Else- 
where Ovid suggests that the way to obtain an introduction at the 
races is to brush the dust off your neighbor's dress; if there is no 
dust on it, brush it off just the same! (A.A. 149-151.) 
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These and similar selections from the literature of ancient Rome 
may serve to emphasize the fact that Caesar and Cicero and Pliny 
and Ovid had their weaknesses, their joys, and their sorrows — just 
like men and women of the present day. Needless to say, there are 
thousands of passages of this general nature scattered throughout 
the writings of the authors of classical antiquity whose works have 
come down to our own time. There are more of them, of course, 
in such books as the Satires of Horace, the Letters of Cicero and of 
Pliny, and the autobiographical poems of Ovid, but we may find 
glimpses of Roman life here and there in almost every Latin writer, 
side lights on the daily habits and occupations of the people, revela- 
tions of their feelings and emotions, their hopes and ambitions, 
that remind us of the words of the Preacher (Eccles. 1: 9-10): 
"That which hath been is that which shall be; and that which hath 
been done is that which shall be done: and there is no new thing 
under the sun. Is there a thing whereof it may be said, See, this 
is new? it hath been long ago, in the ages which were before us." 

Andrew Lang has given beautiful expression to the thought 
which I have been trying to emphasize in this paper. He has said: 

The great charm of all ancient literatures, one often thinks, is the finding 
of ourselves in the past. It is as if the fable of repeated and recurring lives 
were true; as if in the faith, or unbelief, or merriment, or despair, or courage, 
or cowardice, of men long dead, we heard the echoes of our own thoughts, and 
the beating of hearts that once were our own. 



